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of fifty-four extracts of varying length from the standard his- 
tories of England and is an attempt to place a satisfactory body 
of reading in English history in such shape as to be convenient. 

Reading in history outside of the text-book is now almost 
universally required and that question need not be argued. 

The problem confronting the teacher in schools having small 
library facilities, or with large classes, is to get this reading done 
carefully and critically and at a time when the particular topic 
is reached in the text-book or lectures. Every live teacher has 
attempted to solve this question in some way. 

Prof. Beard's book is a very creditable attempt, and we think 
a reasonably successful one. With this book in the hands of 
the pupil the teacher can know that a reasonable amount of the 
best writing on English history is within reach of the pupil. 
Careful study and discussion can be insisted upon. 

Further study and reading are of course not prevented; in 
fact, the author's purpose is to stimulate the student to further 
reading. 

Teachers will differ, perhaps, as to the selections chosen, but 
it is sufficient to say that every one is good, if not the best. 

Prof. Beard has done a helpful piece of work, and the book 
will undoubtedly have a wide use, both in college and high school. 

A detailed table of contents cannot be given here, but a few 
extracts may be noted as indicative of the scope of the book: 

"Alfred the Great and English Learning," Green, conquest of 
England ; "The Mediaeval Guilds," Ashley, economic history, 
etc. ; "John Wyclif and the Church," Trevelyan, England in the 
age of Wycliffe ; "Charles I. and His Accusers," Gardiner, history 
of the great "Civil War ; "Walpole and His System," Morley's 
Walpole. 

Each extract is preceded by a short introduction, accom- 
panied by exact reference to the original text, and followed by a 
brief bibliographical note. 

EDWARD M'MAHON. 



King Philip's War. By George W. Ellis and John E. Morris. 
(New York: Grafton Press.) 

The narrative and references are the work of Mr. Ellis and 
the copious biographical and local notes that of Mr. Morris. 

The authors have made extended use of the sources in writing 
the book, but seem not to be able in telling the story to free 
themselves from the necessity of citing and quoting. 
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Parkman made perhaps as careful use of his material, but 
his style is not loaded down with the evidences. 

Philip's war does not stir the blood in its narration like other 
wars, perhaps, and our authors have added little to the facts in 
the telling. The campaigns are ragged and detailed to a degree. 
The material in the hands of more skillful writers would make 
an interesting story. This one is far from interesting. 

Yet the work is not without its value. One feels that a great 
amount of time has been spent in collecting the data. 

Numerous passages show us the grim God of the Puritan. 
We see the curious conceptions of life and duty as they framed 
themselves in the Puritan mind, and at times one wonders who 
were the real savages— Puritans or Indians. 

The policy toward the Indians almost consciously calculated 
to drive them to desperation is adequately told. Instead of find- 
ing in their inhuman treatment of the Indians the cause of the 
uprising, they saw only a permission given by God "to the bar- 
barous heathen to rise up against and become a smart rod, a 
severe scourge to us," for such an unpardonable crime, for in- 
stance, as was committed by some women "wearing borders of 
hair, and cutting, curling and immodest laying out of their hair, 
especially among the younger sort." 

The Indians as "heathenism and blood-thirsty blasphemers 
who made war on God's people," had, of course, no right and 
were shown no mercy. 

The whole story is replete with savagery and makes it ex- 
iremely hard to justly estimate our Puritan forefathers. 

EDWARD M'MAHON. 



